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many schools and thus prepare the minds of 
teachers and students for further and greater 
reforms. It fully deserves the praise that has 
been so liberally bestowed upon it and so 
heartily expressed in a great number of re- 
commendations printed in the publishers' cata~ 
logue.* 

I shall not undertake, here, to criticise cer- 
tain details of Grandgent's Short French 
Grammar \ I think it unnecessary since I have 
already informed the author himself of what I 
consider as objectionable or insufficient in it, 
and capable of improvement for later editions. 
Besides, the book is being practically tested 
this year in a beginners' class at the Johns 
Hopkins University. 

The exercises relating to the different parts 
of Grandgent's grammar, and destined for 
different courses of schools and colleges, have 
been and will be published separately (No. 6, 

b). 

A. Rambeau. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



CORRESPONDENCE. 



NODIER AND PETER IBBETSON 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs : — In recent numbers of the Critic 
(Nov. 17. 24, Dec. 1) interest in Du Maimer's 
story Trilby expressed itself in an inquiry 
concerning Nodier's charming conte of the 
same name. The fact was brought out that 
Musset makes use of this name in his RSponse 
a M. Charles Nodier and that Balzac employs 
it as the name of a type in the " Histoire des 
Treize" (Scenes de la Vie Parisienne, 1843, 
vol. 1, p. 48). The scene of Nodier's story is 
laid in Scotland, his Trilby is a sort of 
household fairy or familiar, and is moreover 
apparently of the masculine gender. Unless 
we may suppose the origin of the Trilby 
family to be like that of the Twe.edys, we may 
conclude that only in name and nationality is 
it possible that he was our Trilby's ancestor. 

This evidence, however, of Du Maimer's 
knowledge of Nodier encourages one to con- 
sider the question whether the seed-thought 
of Du Maurier's earlier work, Peter Ibbetson, 

*Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes, vol. ix, pp. 436-67. 



may not have been found in Nodier's pages, 
albeit in a work of very different character 
from the contes. In the Melanges tires d'une 
Petite Bibliotheque, Paris. 1829, pp. 209-212, 
Nodier speaks of a little volume ("a la verite 
fort rare ") L' Art de se rendre Heureux par 
les Songes, c'est-a-dire en se procurant telle 
espece de songe que Ton puisse desirer con- 
form6ment a ses inclinations. Francfort et 
Leipsic, 1746, in-.S ; v. fauve. 

Nodier does not understand why this work 
has been attributed to Franklin. Futhermore, 
he says : 

"Onn'oseroit prononcer non plus bien posi- 
tivement sur la question de savoir s'il faut le 
regarder comme une speculation adroite sur 
la credulite des malheureux qui eprouvent le 
besoiu, si commun sur la terre, d'embellir leur 
sommeil par des illusions que la vie refuse, 
oil comme un simple jej d'imagination." 

He goes on in his gravely humorous way to 
say that the directions given are like those of 
the alchemist or magician — e. g., to find the 
plant before which chains drop and bolts fly, 
one must first find " un nid de pie noire " and 
" malhereusement il n'y a point de pie noire." 
But he would not, he says, pretend to deny 
the possibility of such a science as that which 
the book teaches or to affirm its inaccessibility 
to man's investigating spirit. No one, he 
thinks, can have failed to note the fact that 
particular sorts of dreams recur consequent 
upon particular hygienic conditions — he has 
been assured, he tells us, by persons of sober 
and serious character that their choice of food 
exerts a marked influence upon the nature of 
their dreams, in such a way as to render them 
more or less agreeable. Then more seriously 
" les enfants croient que l'usage de la cannelle 
donne des songes heureux, et j'ai retrouv6 
dans les prisons cette espece de superstition 
que j'avois laissee dans le college." Nodier 
regrets that these matters have never been 
examined in a philosophic spirit : 

" il est deplorable que de pareilles questions 
restent en proie aux folies des on6iromanciens 
et des charlatans. ... II ssroit peut-6tre im- 
portant d'examiner quel role ces illusions de 
la nuit out jou6 dans nos croyances, dans nos 
erreurs, dans nos passions, dans nos crimes ; 
etjesuis persuad6 qu'une bonne physiologie 
du sommeil auroit par example epargne' de 
sanglantes m6prises a la justice." 
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Certainly there seem to be here two or three 
unmistakeable suggestions of Peter Ibbetson's 
curious faculty and experience. For another 
element, that of the continuity of his dream- 
experience, we may turn to Bulwer's Pilgrims 
of the Rhine, Chapter xxiii, entitled, "The 
Life of Dreams." There the "enthusiast'' 
tells how he 

" began to ponder whether it might not be 
possible to connect dreams together ... to 
make one night continue the history of the 
other, so as to bring together the same shapes 
and the same scenes and thus lead a connected 
and harmonious life not only in the one half 
of existence, but in the other, the richer and 
more glorious half." "Oh [says one of Bul- 
wer's characters, after hearing his story] 
could the German have bequeathed to us his 
secret, what a refuge should we possess from 
the ills of earth ! The dungeon and disease, 
poverty, affliction, shame, would cease to be 
the tyrants of our lot, and to Sleep we should 
confine our history and transfer our emo- 
tions." 1 

Du Maurier's personal contribution and en- 
richment of the basic notion consists in his 
blending of the dream-lives and dream-loves 
of Peter and the glorious Duchess of Towers. 
One need not suppose any hint or suggestion 
for this, but it seems quite possible that Du 
Maurier may have been reading some of the 
cases of " coincident dreaming" reported in 
the current works 2 treating of those strange 
goings-on in that queer borderland of hyp- 
notism, somnambulism, suggestion, telepathy, 
and what-not, in which we all are — or have 
been — so interested. 

It is somewhat curious that no work on 
dreams, even James Sully's pleasant article 
"Dreams as related to Literature" {Forum, 
vii, 67) mentions Nodier's trouvaille or Bulwer's 
romance. Considering the important part 
dreams have always played in literature, it 
would seem as if this use of them in a new di- 
rection by Bulwer and Du Maurier should be 
recorded. Indubitably we have in Du Mau- 
rier's story the ultimate fine flower of dream- 
romances, and an admirable example of a 
genre rare in our literature — the fantasy. 

And Nodier's little article was, no doubt, 

1 Did Bulwer owe this idea to his studies in occultism? 

2 E. g. Podmore, F. Apparitions and Thought-Trans- 
ference, Chap. x. 



the cup which held the acorn from which the 
oaktree grew. 3 

Clarence Griffin Child. 

Johns Hopkins University. 



EXPLANATION WANTED. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes : 

Sirs : — I should be glad if any Keltic scholar 
would explain the Gaelic words in the following 
stanza from ' The Howlat : ' — 

" Sa come the Ruke with a rerd and a rane roch, 

A bard owt of Irland with Banachadee : 
Said, 'Gluntow guk dynyd dach hala mischj- doch ; 
Raike hir a rug of the rost, or scho sail ryiue the I 
Mich macmory ach mach mometir moch loch : 

Set hir doune, gif hir drink ; quhat dele alis the ? 
O Deremyne, O Donnall, O Dochardy droch ' — 
(Thir ar his Irland Kingis of the Irischerye — ) 
'O Knewlyn, O Conochor, O Gregre Makgrane; 
The schenachy, the clarschach, 
The ben schene, the ballach, 
The crekery, the corach, 
Scho kennis thaim ilkane.' '' 

Wm. Hand Browne. 
Johns Hopkins University. 



LUTHER OM MESSENS CANON. 
To the Editors of Mod. Lang. Notes. 

Sirs: — In one of his annual reports, 1 Chr. 
Bruun gives an account of a rare book from 
the Danish reformation, a translation by an 
unknown hand, of Luther's " Vom dem 
Grewel der Sillmesse : so man den Canon 
nennet." The full Danish title is: " Om den 
grum=/me forferdelige Tiende Messe/ som 
Papisterne bruge i deris /latine Messe oc 
kallis/ Canon. '/Morthen Luther/ 1 Magde- 
borg /M D xxv. / It is accurately described by 
Bruun as "in very small quarto, consisting 
of 16 sheets, unpaginated. . . signed Aij to 
D ... 31 lines to the page. . . . There are two 
copies in the Royal Library ; the one com- 
plete belonged to Suhm, the other to Hielm- 
stierne. Resen had another copy." The 
missing portions in B. are the title page and 
in the preface, pp. 5 and 6. 

3 Since writing the above. Dr. W. Hand Browne has 
told me of a dream-romanci:, involving the notion of con- 
tinuity of the dream-experience, which appeared in the New 
York Times about the year 1875. 

j Aarsberetninger fra let Store Kongelige Bibliothek, 
i&bq-74-. 
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